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two *inds of inSormation: the nature" of the occasion and the wearer's" 
image of his social identity. People, therefore, use clothing to 
project information about the mselve^s. An analysis of the clothing * 
beiavior of T^eltal speaking Teneja*pa Indians of Chiapas, Mexico, 

. initially shows clothiiv^ as a*^ symbol of ethnic differentiation from ' - 
Spanish^s^eaking ladino families. Within the Tenejapa society,*, there 
are accepted combinations and types of clothejs for specific occasions 
which express the wearers" social identity, and his degree of , . , 

self-esteem. Any other fqrm of clothing marked by the addition of 
descriptive features termed "cues." Consequently, special outfits are 

. wt)rn by such little se^ figures as civil-religious officials to 
identify them to the Community . Variations from the accepted form of ' 

-a^:tir€--by^he^-elemenp&£r-^^ indicate the am<iunt 

of freedom wjthin the society. (Author/DE)x * \ 
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/ .> "I SEE BY YOUR .OUTFIT THAT YOU A-RE A. COWBOY": \- ' , 

'Attire as a Marker of Ethnic, Social,, and Persona,! Identity ' 

• ' * K^therine B. Branstetter ' ^ 

. Temple University 



Without^ goi^^g;'^into a lengthy discus siori of this statement, * 
I think most anthrorp&JLogisth will^ agree that-' cultural "anthro- 
pology h^s tak,e^ on the task of cfescribing #nd studying human . ' 
behavior. This study , is approached on any number of levels, 
among th6m: the stiidy of individual behavior, the study of 
social behavior j^. and the study 'of cultural behavior. A fourth 

.level of stuc^, universal behavior, has a Special place in hie ■ 
study, of ."human behavioi9» By universal behavior I dp not mean 
ysimply the universal, peeds of biological ^man, such as food, pro- 
tection, security' to breed and. raise* yo.ung, and so -forth. The 
most interesting universals ard the universals of "^social mar>^ 

'language, social structure v and. ^onomio system, some kirt^Tof^ ' . 
religious ^tivity, .etc. These urfiversals are thfi^ features 
sep'arating man from othe^ creatures afnd jinking the ^members of '. • 
mankind , to. one another. . * 

• The use bf^ clothing for ethtiic, social ar>d personal identl- 
ficatidn^is- one of those \uniyersals of culture. Wis have known 
*^that it is an universal for sonme time. Even some textbooks comment 
on clothing: most of tho^e leven state, tha^ it if a universal 
feature ' of human behavior, and some, even go an fo describe its 
attributes — or functions: warmth, protection^^ modesty, status, e.tc. 
-the chaf^acteristics vary from'' book to book. So 'it sh&uld not be 
a Shock to' anthropologists that clothing ^is .a subject worthy of 
study . ^ • 

/ The interesting ,questi<^ to-a^k is: Wljy has clothing befen 

/so; widely ignol?ed by 'anthropologists?, Sojne cultural universals 
have attracted considerable attention:^ linguistic univerSals, the 
in6est taboo-, as well as other features of kinship'-systems , color 
categories, and, other Semantic universalis, for 'example.. What ever 
happened to cjothing? ^ , . * ^ ^ ^ . 

In the early;part of the cen-ftary anthropologists paid more 
attention to clothing j it was usuflXy given a section in a chapter 
on material /(iulture. - T5n. 19 ai^iith, Benedict wrote an article on' 
press" for the Encyclopedia o^ the Social Sciences, and in 19 33 
Ruth Bunzel conNrributed one on "Ornament" , though as Karl Heider 
"points out, the 1960^ International Eneycropedia ' of the Social 
Sciences does not evert include those subjects in its* index (Heider 
1969:379). ' ^ - . * 

> . .■ . ■ ■ • \ ■ 
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In the 1930's and 19^0 ^s^spme \xse was made of clothing to 
re^inforce studies ^of peasant dultures and illustrate examples of - ' . 
culture change, • Robert Re'dfield included a nice sketch of clothing 
as* evidence for the folk-urban continuum in, Yucartan (1941) . .^Ruth 
Bunzel "(1967) and 'Melvin Tvzmin (1952) discussed clothing as fevid^ence 
of ' acculturation In the village^ they studied. But something 
happened to clothing, studies in' the late 1940 's or. so. Most pepple 
who have investigated-'the area notice that clothing study went out 
along with studies^ bf material culture.' Peter Ucko .feels that 
the first step in the decline of ma'terial culture studies was^the*' 
pjreoccupation of social anthropologists with their relationship to . 
srociology. They ne&l^cted the study of material culture, arid it fell 
to arcliaefelogists whb, because of the limitations on their data., 
are forced to neglect, most of the most useful cultural apects of 
material culture in/their analyses. Cl969 : 2 7,) . \ No wonder material 
culture studies were heading into the "descriptive^ jungle" described 
by Karl Heifler with "diligent cataloging o^^materia]]^ objects. . . ./ ■ 
giving rise to, larger and ijipre comprehensive' catalogues •. .adding 
little of general ^interest to antrhropological thinking" (i969': 379)* 
"Clothing studies in particular were hurt by thisi change , in- direatidn 
in anthropology. Prehistorical* clothing is &eld<:^m ^collected^ in the 
kind of quality or quantity* necessary to even necessitate a catalogue 
Clothing slipped -into the chasm developing as social anthropologists 
and arcrhaeologis-ts came to think o'f themselves as beionging in 
separate fields. ' ' " . 

^ This is not to say that we have no body of literature On 
clothing. The problem is that much of tYfe l^iterature- .is \{irtually 
useless as c^ata in a systematic , study of clothing-behavior. On 
the* other hand, I do not think that wfe can simply ignore previous * 
work, so I .would like to mention .some of the pllaces to look for 
qjtudies of clothing, and clofhifig behavior .■ This is not int^ded to 
be anywHere near a complete^ I4.s1?ing , but rather^' an, example of some ^ 
of ^ fhe places the student of* clothing can go for information: 

Historians are interested in the direction of the 
\ ^ *sp'read^of clothing styles in the periods they study. The *^ : 
*^ . role .of clothing a^nd raw materials, of clothing'' as items of 
trade is often inveBtigalied. .• • • 

Foiklorists have often collected data , on folk costume — 
ri7 especially in peasant ' Europe . 

Students of Drama are interested in ' authentic .costumes 
and sometimefs research them carefuy.y • 'Tl\eir'^orK some.times 
includes plans for the production of authentic-appearing 
• oiothing from a particular period and place/ • . 

Economists occasionally study the dynamics of fashion 
^ ' marketing. . . ^ ' ^ ' / . . 

^ ^ Home Economists or Domestic Scientists ^have done gome 
Very useifnil bibliographic work on clothing. "Roach and Eicher 
*. (19-65) Dresg', Adornment* and the Special Order^. includes ^ 



annotjcited ]f)ibliography , which is an excellent introduc- 
tion to the field. " * 

Sociologists ' have done quite a bit of work with 
clothing as a social markei?^ in our cultupe*. Vebleti's 
work on social classes cited dlothing as a prime 'example 
of conspicuous consumption .(1899 )\ ' Much of our current ' 
interest 4s based on the work of ,the -winter act i6n^lis,t 
SQciplogiats .such ap Goffman (1961, 1963)< 

rcmolocists ' 



Psyc 



)^ists haye^ given us much valuable material. 



V 



on clpthing and' its relationship to selfrimage,. 

. / ■ , '\ * V • ^ ■ ^ . \ ^ . ■ , . 
Even^ Polltjlcal Scientists have entered the^fi^ld 
.witih studie;s 'of .sumptuary legislation. . 

. ^ Anthropologists have not bdfen completely dormant,^ 
Inhere have been soijie valuable studiesl-soirie of which /T 
mentioned before. 



* With that l%ck of common background* there has^ been an - . 
undex^stetndable lack' of communicatipn among those with and interest 
in clothing-behavior. Otie of 1?he results^ of the lack of communica- 
tion has been a lapk of uniformity of terminology used <o speak of 
the subj'ect. Researchers have to get used to looking in bibliogra- 
phies ,and indexes under : ' dress S ' attire costume * , ' clothing 

fashion^ ' style' , even 'appearance' . Som.e-^imes useful material 
can be found under 'textiles',^ ' weavijig' , or whatever el^e ^he 
technology is. which results in attire, such As 'baric-cloth'^ 
'knitting' , 'netting' , ':tatooing' , 'scarification' , or 'cicltriza— 
tion' , 'bodyrpainting' J* or 'cosmetic^ etc i o 

This 'brings me ^to the question df a jdefinition for thi|f 
field of inquiry. Karl Heider suggests .'attil?e' as a tfategQj^y 
name and- suggests as its subject "cultural objects relating ^pepi- 
fically to the person, which are worn, carried, ^smeared, ov hijng 
on the body" (1969:380). 



1 An articiPe by Hilda Kuper (1973) wh'lch was brought to my 
attentit)n aftfer the presentation of this paper most certainly 
belongs, in this -category. ' q 
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His is a functional definition ^and objects which have the ' • 
functional qualities, of his- categories *tobl', *weat)on' , or" 
'utensil^ are, exciuded from attire. This definition does away * 
with the problem^of includioig. belts and wondering about watches • 
or hand-rtiags. , It inc*udes cosmetics ^nd body paint .an:d all foyms 
of ornament r Tfte onLy possible p^Sjection to ""t his definition that 
I haye is that it does- not include tatooirig and- scarification 
and the like. ..But ^hey ,are included by^he f.unc1:ional criteria. 

* What the study of clothing or attire needs now *is a- body . 
of data upon which we can tejt ,new approaches to the study* of 
cldthing-rbehavior . It is not enough that, each 'of US goes out . ^' 
to a society, tes:ts a partidular approach and by thalS study 
shows ttiat more attention should be paid to clothing. We must 
alSo feel responsible for collecting a body of data from that 
socie;ty so' that others may use it in retesting t*he hypotheses 
which 'have been te^ed in their own field work. . 

I would, like to pr^esent the model I •used to analyze the : 
clothing^behavior of the Tikeltal-speaking Indian population of 

•TenejapaV in Chiapas,' Hexico^^^'vi o^fer it as an approach to "the 
description of behavior relating^ to\ the uset of attire whifch I ' : 

-believe qpuld be applied' iri any cultJir^,; expanding it where 
necessary -and resulting in the more or less complete collection ^ 
of^^ata'on the description of and. use of attire in th^tr culture^ ^ 

I Looking from the poir^t of view of the wearer ii^^any culture , . 
it'-^appears that the •decis'ion as* to what to wear* is based oij two 
kin^s^. of information. First^, 'the nature of the occasion, ani " 
seOOndi' the wearer *s, image of his social identity. From the 
poiTit 6:^ view of the person evaitiating a particular instance of 
dre^ s -behavior , his- interpretarioa^is ba^ed ciki: first, again 
the occasion,^ and second, hi^ interpretation o^ the wearer ' s 
image of ^ his social identity, based on his dr'ess-behaV^or. If 
this hypothesis is valid, then it ivould se^m^tTiat an 'atialysis of 
dress-behavior which would produce a set of rules which might 
be used to both predict^and define dress-behavior 'in a culture 
. would also bring out information about social identities and 
occasi^s, which he must possess in order to determine what attire 
to weat and the meanings of the costumes he sees.- * . ^ 

' '-^ I, chose Q a linguistic model for thife study for two reasons.^ 
Fir^t, material 'Assemblages are 'corrtple-x cultural ''codes V made up 
6 f, numerous features sbme of which are discrete, some relate'd— 
similar^ to language. These fB^Ltures cari be^buridled to show 
individual items, or an individual .feature oan/^1:>e' tra<:ed to show 
its dis^tribution with lines functioning like^ isoglosses marking 
t^e boundaries of individual features ..' Styles or assemblages " ' 
can be identified for living as well as extinct cultuj^es. Thus, 
the .linguistic model is useful simply because -it has b^§n developed 
to handle the same kind bf complex system. » • 
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V * Th'et>§ is another aspect of clothing which makes' a linguistic 
model s6 appropriate. Clothing is" used as a. code of communica- 
.'triop. People use clol^hing to proji^ect information about them- 
selves as will be seen from'^my eisample* . ' * . 

; . • 

jJnique attire is one of the most • striking features of the 
cultures of • the highlands' of" Chiapas — the state of Mexico located 
jiist north of ' Guatem^.ia — as each .speech' commundty exhibits it ^ 
oWn- particular costume. -^The use 6f costume for ethnic iden.tifi- 
cation is so fundamental 'in Chiapas that an° Indian* s first overt . 
step- "toward, becoming a Ladino--tKat is, toward disaffiliating 
himself from Indian society and joining Spanish-speaking Mexicaji 
society — :is to- adopt Ladino- clothing. In an area of ethnic rather / 
than racial prejudice, this makes hin) blend in with lower' class - ^ 
Ladinos, who then may refer *to hiifi' as an "indio revestido- — literally 
a ^reclothed Indiaa* — in an attempt t)o maintain the class distinc-* 
tion. "Furthermore 5 d ^wealthy Indian might speak -Spanish and live 
'in a town center next door t6 Ladino families, but as long as he 
dresses in a traditional Indian costume, he will be" accepted as 
an- -Indian by Indians and considered t<^ be an Indian by Ladiribs.^ ^ 
The. importance of clothing as' a. syiribql of ethnic' affilicition i^^^ 
explaine'd in a tale which I collected in Tenejdpa. The tale de-^ 
sci^ibes the presentation of unique* costumes and languages^ arid trhe . 
-J^eaching o:^ the task? of the • civil-religious of ficials to the ^ ^ • 
people 'pf the communities, of Highland Chiapas by their patron 
^saints o^i orders from^ God.. •Whether Jor hot^thi'3 story is/" related 
to 'the Christian Tower, of Babel story, the addition of costume an4 
civil-religious tasks to t'he ^ifts and the patron saints as.fhe ^ 
bearers of tlie gitts is a particularly 'Highland Maya twist. 

* - Dne'of the ^speecl^ communities of » Highland Chiapas^ Tenejapa 
is\a township of 'about dne hundred square nfiles Ipcafted .about 
thirty miles northeasts of the city of San Cristobal' de Las Casas. ' 
Most of the about twelve thcJusand Tzeital-speaJ:ing Tene japan Indians ' 
,live scattered throughout the township..,, A few Indians live in the 
town center, which is alst) called Tenejapa,' but usually bnly for 

the duration iof their terms as civil )or religious officikls. Almd'st 
the entire* -Ladino population of Tenejapa, njumbering aboyt one ^ , 
thousands • lives in Tehejap^a Center. TenejapanS gather at Jweekly 
markets • and -at about twelve religious festivals iYi^Elime japa Center 
throughout the year. ' * ' 

The Tenejapan^s wardrobe is not largtf: the largest wardrobe ^. 
owned by a ^an ifi my s^^piple included twenty- two items, the small'r- 
est, nine;, ^the largest wardrobe owned by"^ a woman included sixty- 
three items* and the smallest, nine. 'Tenejapans have no desire to 

. *That. woman was extremely wealthy. The next largest wardrobe for 
a woman cpnsistefd of forty^two items. 

' ^ — ^^^^ . ■ • . ' \ ~~ ^ ^ ~ 

changfe clothing often.. 'Rather, changes in outfit tend to be attribut 
able to changes "in the occasion upon which it is worn, or changes ' 
in ther wearer *s social identity.' * 



^ ()(>0U7 
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^he outsider' s first impression of a group of Tenejapans, 
is that evea!;jyone of the same^sex is dressed alikej. The marf^s * 
costume always consists of a black wool poncho belted at the * . 

wai%t with a cle*li belt and a"", pair of loose, knee-length pants- . ^ 
often 'decelerated wi'th -predomin|Ltely red designs around the bottom 
edge. The woman is dressed in an, in-dig6-blue skii?t which reaches 
to mid-calf . - T^ci^ skirt iS/^athe"!red at the waist and belted with 
a stiff ,^ wide., red belt. Tucked .into the belt and skirt she^ 
Wears a !white blouse, usually with some, again, pre dominant ]ry red 
design^; This is the- basic outfit /for the adult Tenejapan. ^ 

With experience ^nd .exposure to different occasions' in 
Tenej#pan lif^, one finds that the Tenejapan conveys , a consider- 
able amount of information, regarding, his or her soqial identity^ ' ^ 
and self-esteem by" adding to and^ varying this basic, .attire. 

*To facilitate t*he analysis of Tenejapan qlothing I set up 
a statement -of the rules for dress-behavior in Tenejapa which 
would constitute 4 grammar of the communication code of Tenejapan 
clothing. As a grammar, I felt the rules could be shown by' using 
a* method somewhat analogous .to that used to describe a linguistic * 
code. Once a workable set ofa rules for defining normal dress- ' , 
behavior--dreSs behavior *which conforms to the norm--was produced., 
the meanings of via?iations. from norrtial dress-behavior could be 
investigated to determine their place iji the set of = rules. 

As the first step o*f my clothin'g study I did an analy^ife 
o*f the most basic elements of the knowledge of clothing — the' / • 
knowledge of weaving teohniqiyss^, the aesthetics of design ahd 
the evaluation of th^ purchased items of Tenejapan clothing. 
This information was collected in the Tzeltal language while I 
was in the process of learning to weave, in order that the material 
could be described according to- the categories of .weaving descrip-' 
tion set up by Western expeTtg in non-Western' weaving.* 

1 <3 
• > ■ V_; ' ^ 

*Thougli ones might be tempted to exclude this inform^tioil as \ 
tangential to the communication^!" value of clothing, I need o^ly ^ 
mention that clothing quality is one of the most important cu4s 
in the ^judgement of personal self-esteem. 

_J y - -! ^. — 

■ <3 * • * \ . 

Second,* I developed .a list of items pf Tenejapan costume. 
This list included all articles whi^ch might be worn at any time. 
With the help of .informants the^ lists were sorted into sets of 
mutually substitutable items of clothing which I call Substitu- 
tion classes as they are analogous" to 'substatution classes in' 
linguistic analysis. _For example^ \two kinda of women's shawl 
which would be found in the same clothing ''slotV — in the cas6 
of a shawl, over her shoulders or head — but wh^ch not be worn 
*at the same time would be in the same substitution class. ^ • 
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Next, the co-odcurrence of articles from different substi-'^ 
^tutiori classes was discussed with informahts. Just as it would 
^be odd to wear a (^i^ner jacket with; dungarees in our clothing -.1 

system, a Tenejapan ^would not, for ^xampl^ wear a ceremonial^ 
'•shirt with a bre^chclout. The resulting, acceptable combinaldfens 
which I call outfits are-'Bomewhatvahalogous to well-formed sinten- 
\ces"in language^^^^Tifey are full of meaning, relying on context 
to make th^t m^aniftg clearer. These outfits were then matched 
with informants' impressions cf typical contexts or occasions 
where the •particular combination of items- might appropriately b^ 
-Worn. The formal rules which describe , this set of outfits are ^ 
statements- of how the. average ^ene japan . "should" dress in Tenejapa. 

\ ' ' ' • ■ ' • • ' ^ ( 

The rules for dress-behavior are part of a higjhly produc- • 

tive communication code, which, given the culturally sTiared, con- 
text, a Tene japan can use to interpret his fellow's specific 
social identity and his ^degree of self-esteenr. This part of the* 
communication cdde can best be expressed in terms of its use "of 
marking rules. ■ o * , 

Marking is a feature'' of linguistic analysis which can^^be 
used to. indicate categorJL^s in which informati'on is given through 
a lack "of information. Tp use a linguistic example, in its un- 
marked state the. term nursg refers to a 'female .doctor's assTi't- 
ant'. In order fo specify a nurse (who is not female we must add 
'the feature male . Male nurse is, -jtheni a marked category. On 
the other hand, doctor Tin its unmarked state refers to a male/ 
A lady doctor, oa? its variations, lis the marked category in this 
contrast set. - - 

. , ■">^ 

Sex is not tjiie only feature which can be' marked. In most 
places a jnartini must be marked to indicate the 'desite for a 'twist 
of lemon peel. In its. unmarked form it will appear with an olive. 
G*eneral-lyi ~then , : the-ttniita^ 

peis^ted^ iij a 'contrast set. ' Any form other than the most common one 
is mar]?^d by^the addition of despViptive features — cues . The use of 
marking rules is especially useful in- clothing study because while 
showing differences, it^iso gives priorities ancl simulates the^ 
feed-back a's'pect of clothing communication. 

^ « ^ * • _ •:_ ^ r __ 

Therte are three elements which Ejake up marl<;ing 'riiles . * 
The first -are the outputs — which in this . case are the outfits , 
which are , the possible results of applying the marking rule. 
Second'^ are the marking operators which perform the'- actual encod- 
ing of ' infoi?2nation , but which can be left out of this discussion. 
The" third element which makes up t]^e marking rules is a se-^r of 
cues. In this case the cues are the items of clothing or the 

manners of wearing clottiing which can be encoded by the rule. 

' ' * • ^ if . . ' ' ■ ■ 

*My use of* ma;rking rules is adapted from- Geoghegan (1969). 

T"" ^ \ ~^ ^ '■ ^ ^ 

- - I found it to^be very useful to distinguish between context 
^ and content information in the \ study of ^ clothing in -Tenejapa. Con- 



^ text information is the information which a Tene japan^must have J 
in order to determine \*hich output a mai^king rule is unmaiSjced'l 
In this case 'it includes the identification of -t^e basic social 
i^dentity of the wearer-- that is to what age and sex category he 
belongs:': infant, boy, girl, adolescent boy or girl; i^an ^or woman— 
and the pccasibn -upon which the outfit ds being worn. The outpul: 
of these assessments is the interpreter's beSt guess as to the un- 
marked outfit which co^ld be w®rh. At the same the interpreter is 
com^arihg the content^information— the actual make-s^up of the wear- 
er's ou.tfit--wi1^h the unmarked outfit. In-order to identify the 
social identity and his personal identity the interpreter, must 
analyze 'the marked items — the cues — in the wearer's ou1:f it. Some' 
of the cues are found only in certain contexts. Those are th§ cues 
which mark- the specific social identity of an individual. \ 

* ■ 

• A Tenejapan can easily J^idge the basic Social^dentity of .a 
fellow' Tene japan. -He has, in^is lifetime, 'come to know the cues 
he lieeds to tell him what otft^it to ^xpecSt of people according to 
their social identity . i^ITie lNsne japan has^ seen considerably fewer 
civil-religidus officiai&v- In ^addition, except for certain tasks 
herperforms at festivals, the offical is not particularly recognizr 
able by his actions. Consequently special outfits are worn by 
civil-religious offficials which Sierve to identify them to the 
community. And special, rather conspicuous -cue^ ,such as staves of 
qffice, brightly colored rosary beads, red and bltie scarves, red 
^uits of clothes^ and long,- heavily brocaded dresses are par.t^of 
the-outfits of these important merTand women. A special outfit 
which is bound to catch anyone's eye is the 'woman's' outfit worn 
by.vmale reTigious offipials at the Deceiving Festival. * . 

The rules which can be written to describe special Tenejapan 
outfits still represent appropriate behavior — prescribed behavior. 

They j are' the. kind of in format itJn which would be included in a^- 

Teiiejapan^ etiquette book in the. •chapter on dresa. /The next* step is 
tb^^3etermh^^ the meanings of variations from this ideal set of , rules 
this would indicate the amount of freedom the Tenejapan has to use 
his clothing to express his personality. ,For Tenejapa the, informa- 
tion is conveyed at two levels: the appearance of each articl^ of 
clothing, its quality and newness; and the appearance of the^ whole, 
dojstume, that is, the presence of optional items and how the items 
are arranged. I do not* want to take the time to go into this aspexit 
of the clothing code here, but the material can be handled in much 
the 'same way as has been described — by using marking cues as signs 
that an outfit must be re-evaluated by the viewer.' 

This model for the analysis of the communication code of 
clothing served me well in Tenejapa and I believe it is one which 
can be adapted for use in any society. It requires, basically, 
an analysis of first,' the ethnic role of clpthing--clothing as an 
indicator of ethnic identification, seeded, a study of the social 
role of ^clothing — the use of clothing to identify certain social 
categories which, for some reason need instant identification, 
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and third the role of clothing as an indicator of self -identity. 
Once the basic data is complete, the ways in which Clothing- 
behavior reaches into othe^r parts of the. culture can be tracked. 
And, J^Qpefully, if a number of studies basjed on models of this 
type could be completed we would have a boidy of data- upon which 
we'pould base some substantial conclusions ,about the nature of 
•clothing as a universal feature of human culture. 
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